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Gauguin  was  forty-three  years  old  when  he 
fled  from  Europe  to  Tahiti  in  1891,  driven  by  a 
"terrible  craving  for  novelty",  and  for  a  land 
still  unspoilt  by  civilisation. 

He  arrived  at  Papeete  on  8th  June,  and 
shortly  afterwards  settled  at  Mataiea,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  capital,  on  a  strip  of  land 
where  mango,  coconut,  and  bread-fruit  trees 
grew  abundantly  in  the  red  soil.  He  adopted 
the  costume  and  shared  the  life  of  the  Maoris 
who  were  his  only  neighbours,  and  tried  to 
discover  the  secret  of  their  unchanging  existence. 
"I  am  gradually  shedding  my  civilisation,"  he 
wrote,  with  satisfaction.  "I  am  beginning  to 
think  simply..." 

Gauguin  had  left  France  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  some  thirty  pictures  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  but  his  funds  were  rapidly  exhausted. 
Promises  made  to  him  were  not  kept,  and  he 
was  soon  almost  destitute.  Weakened  by 
privation,  he  began  to  spit  blood  in  March  1892, 
but  went  on  working  indomitably.  "I  trust 
in  the  future,  because  I  want  to,"  he  said. 
"Otherwise  I  should  have  blown  my  brains 
out   long    ago."     Nevertheless,    his    return    to 
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France  soon  became  necessary  for  business 
reasons,  and  in  July,  1893,  he  took  ship  for 
Marseilles,  where  he  arrived  with  four  francs  in 
his  pocket.  So  ended  his  first  visit  to  Tahiti, 
which  had  lasted  about  two  years. 

In  spite  of  his  material  difficulties,  and  his 
mental  and  physical  sufferings,  Gauguin's 
achievement  during  these  months  had  been 
considerable.  His  growing  understanding  of 
the  Maori  mind  is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
intensity  of  his  painting.  Gauguin  makes  no 
attempt  at  a  facile  exploitation  of  an  exotic  and 
picturesque  setting;  essentially,  his  pictures 
constitute  the  successive  stages  of  a  return  to 
the  primordial  sources  of  all  human  emotions, 


in  a  Garden  of  Eden  miraculously  preserved. 
Pagan  though  they  are,  they  possess  a  profound, 
almost  mystical  gravity. 

The  I'ahine  no  te  //'are  (pi.  3),  la  Or  ana,  Maria, 
Beneath  the  Pandanus,  the  extraordinary  Reverie 
(pi.  15),  Tahitian  Women  on  the  Beach  (pi.  7), 
The  Spirit  of  the  Dead  ivatches  (pi.  19),  The  Siesta, 
and  Otahi  (pi.  5)  are  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  artist's  mastery  over  this  new  and  strange 
domain.  "Now  I  know  the  very  smell  of  the 
earth,"  Gauguin  had  written,  "and  though 
I  make  my  Tahitians  very  enigmatic,  they  are 
none  the  less  real  Maoris  and  not  Orientals  from 
the  Rue  des  Batignolles.  It  took  me  almost 
a  year  to  learn  how  to  do  it." 

This  first  visit  had  been  no  more  than  an 
initiation  into  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
region,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Gauguin  was 
seized  with  a  nostalgic  longing  for  the  Pacific 
islands  which  had  so  delighted  him.  In  1895, 
after  another  sale  of  paintings  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  he  set  sail  again  for  Tahiti,  this  time 
never  to  return. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  tragic 
existence  than  Gauguin's  in  the  years  that 
followed.  From  1895  until  his  death  in  1903, 
he  experienced  nothing  but  trials  and  afflictions. 
Constantly  harassed  by  financial  worries,  lim- 
ping, ill,  and  in  trouble  with  the  authorities,  he 
never  knew  a  moment  of  respite  or  relaxation. 
His  letters  are  a  long  series  of  cries  of  agony. 
"Today  I  am  prostrate,  weak,  almost  worn-out 
by  the  merciless  struggle  I  have  undertaken; 
I  kneel,  and  lay  aside  all  pride.  I  am  nothing 
but  a  failure."     The  self-portrait  ±\ear  Golgotha 


(1896)  bears  poignant  witness  to  the  misery  of 
those  terrible  days.  In  despair,  Gauguin  tried 
to  commit  suicide  in  1898,  but  the  dose  of 
arsenic  was  too  strong  — his  stomach  rejected  it, 
and  he  recovered. 

In  the  face  of  all  his  difficulties,  Gauguin  went 
on  painting,  striving  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  outward  appearance  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  soul  of  Tahiti.  For 
him,  reality  was  no  more  than  a  canvas  which 
his  fertile  genius  unhesitatingly  covered  with 
yellow  leaves,  red  streams,  and  amethyst 
meadows.  A  simplified  technique  gives  a 
marvellous  purity  to  the  dense  colours  and 
powerful,  harmonious  lines  of  the  pictures  of 
this  period.  They  are  instinct  with  a  diffuse 
and  uncanny  poetry,  as  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
massive  figures,  with  their  unwavering  gaze 
and  stiff  hieratic  gestures,  are  timeless  and 
eternal. 

"Here,  in  the  profound  silence  around  my  hut, 
the  natural  scents  intoxicate  me  and  inspire  me 
with  dreams  of  violent  harmonies.  A  rapture 
born  of  some  immemorial  awe.  A  joyous 
odour  from  the  past  perfuming  the  air  I  breathe 
today.  Statuesque,  animal-like  figures,  with 
something  ancient,  august,  and  religious  in  the 
rhythm  of  their  gestures.  In  their  dreamy 
eyes,  the  obscure  surface  of  an  unfathomable 
enigma."  It  is  indeed  this  enigmatic  quality 
which  strikes  one  most  in  many  of  the  Tahitian 
pictures.  Gauguin  was  very  interested  in  the 
old  Maori  religions;  he  was  familiar  with 
Moerenhout's  work  on  Tahitian  mythology  and 
several    of   the    paintings    of   this    period    are 
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sumptuous  illustrations  of  original  religious 
beliefs,  or  the  surviving  forms  of  them.  But 
it  was  the  essence  of  the  cult  rather  than  the 
details  which  the  artist  sought  to  capture  and 
transcribe.  One  of  his  largest  pictures  — 
15  ft  by  6  ft  — bears  the  significant  title  Whence 
do  we  come  I  What  are  we  !  Whither  do  we  go  ! 

But  Tahiti  was  not  only  island  of  mystery; 
it  was  also  Noa-Noa,  "the  fragrant  isle",  the 
blessed  isle,  whose  people  Jived  for  the  present 
and  took  no  heed  for  the  morrow,  free  from  all 
restraint,  in  the  innocence  of  a  bygone  age.  In 
spite  of  his  sufferings,  Gauguin  never  ceased  to 
extol  the  unsurpassable  beauty  of  the  South 
Seas.  Who  would  believe  that  the  creator  of 
Tahitian  Girls  ivith  Flowers  (pi.  11),  a  masterpiece 
of  delicacy  and  harmony,  of  grave  and  gentle 
serenity,  was  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of  nervous 
exhaustion  ? 

Yet  Gauguin's  life  was  becoming  daily  more 
intolerable.  As  his  health  declined,  his  temper 
grew  worse  — he  was  dissatisfied  with  everybody 
and  everything,  even  with  Tahiti,  which  he 
found  "too  civilised".  His  one  desire  was  to 
escape  to  an  "even  more  barbarous  region"  far 
out  in  the  Pacific,  away  from  the  normal 
shipping  lanes— the  Marquesas  Islands,  whose 
inhabitants  had  once  been  cannibals. 

In  September,  1901,  he  left  Tahiti  and 
moved  to  Hiva-Oa  (La  Dominique).  The 
island  certainly  lived  up  to  his  expectations;  its 
tormented  volcanic  mountains  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  presented  a  much  more  savage 
appearance  than  anything  Tahiti  had  to  offer. 
Here,   in   the   little   village   of  Atouana   which 
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became  his  home,  Gauguin  was  able  to  enjoy, 
for  a  brief  period,  the  rest  which  he  sorely 
needed,  and  to  renew  his  inspiration  for  the 
last  time.  "You  don't  need  to  look  for  poetry 
here,"  he  wrote.  "It  is  there  for  all  to  see,  and 
to  evoke  it  you  need  only  give  your  dreams 
their  head."  The  opulent  colours  of  the  famous 
Gold  of  their  Bodies  in  the  Louvre  are  typical  of 
his  work  at  this  time,  but  he  also  produced  some 
brilliant  studies  of  movement,  such  as  the  Riders 
on  the  Beach  in  the  Folkwang  Museum,  Essen. 


The  Maoris  now  accepted  Gauguin  as  one  of 
themselves;  he  had  identified  himself  so  comple- 
tely with  their  way  of  life  that  they  had  made 
him  "taboo".  He  was,  in  fact  coming  to  the 
end  of  his  long  spiritual  pilgrimage.  "We 
have  exhausted  all  that  words  can  express,  and 
have  relapsed  into  silence.  I  look  at  the  flowers, 
motionless  like  us;  I  listen  to  the  great  birds 
suspended  in  space,  and  I  understand  the  Great 
Truth."  Some  of  his  last  works,  such  as  The  Call 
and  perhaps  even  more  the  Contes  barbares 
(pi.  13)  have  a  strange  fascination;  they  are  like 
windows  opening  on  to  a  world  of  dreams. 

But  now  Gauguin's  days  were  numbered. 
His   last   months   were   embittered   bv    further 
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skirmishes     with     the     authorities,     and     in     his 
disease  pursued  its  inexorable 

course.  One  morning  in  May  1903,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  hut. 

On  his  easel  stood  an  unfinished  painting, 
strikingly  incongrous  in  that  home  of  eternal 
spring  —  A  Breton  Ml /age  in  the  Snow.  No 
doubt,  as  his  end  approached,  Gauguin  had 
been  overcome  by  a  sudden  nostalgia  for  the 
fair  land  of  Brittany  which  had  once  been  his 
most  fertile  source  of  inspiration. 

It  was  left  to  the  former  cannibal  Tioka,  the 
painter's  closest  friend  in  Atouana,  to  recite, 
sobbing,  in  the  empty  hut,  the  ritual  words: 
"Gauguin  is  dead.  There  is  no  man  any 
more." 
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